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Gentlejien, 

The  arrival  of  the  1st  of  October  makes  it  neces- 
sary, in  obedience  to  the  custom  of  the  London 
Schools,  to  open  the  Winter  Session  in  the  Faculty 
of  Medicine  of  this  College.  I should  say,  that  not 
only  custom,  but  convenience,  fixes  upon  this  date 
for  the  commencement  of  the  various  systematic 
courses  of  lectures,  usually  delivered  between  the 
autumn  and  the  spring  in  every  well-organised  me- 
dical school  of  the  metropolis ; for,  inasmuch  as 
these  lectures,  and  the  examinations  connected  with 
them,  occupy  from  six  to  seven  months,  were  the 
winter  session  to  begin  later,  Ave  should  be  forced 
into  the  alternative  either  of  shortening  it  very  dis- 
advantageously,  or  else  of  encroaching  upon  the 
summer  session,  and  making  the  latter  almost  use- 
less from  its  brcAuty.  Noav,  the  summer  session 
having  been  established  for  the  express  purpose  of 
enabling  the  student  to  attend  some  lectures  in  that 
season,  instead  of  the  Avinter,  Avhen  anatomy,  che- 
mistry, physiology,  medicine,  surgery,  and  other 
subjects  arc  making  a full  demand  upon  his  time 
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and  energies,  it  is  manifestly  expedient,  that  the 
present  arrangement  of  the  sessions  should  be  main- 
tained. 

Recollect,  however,  gentlemen,  that  you  have 
now  to  attend  a medical  school  and  hospital  at  least 
four  years  before  you  can  be  admitted  candidates 
for  the  diploma  : consequently,  you  are  not  pressed, 
as  students  formerly  were,  to  attend  to  an  immode- 
rate number  of  subjects  at  once ; and,  if  you  work 
in  only  three  or  four  of  the  classes  of  the  winter 
session,  you  will , learn  more,  I am  convinced,  than 
you  could  possibly  do  by  frequenting  the  lecture- 
room  from  morning  till  night.  You  will  thus  also 
obtain  another  great  advantage,  you  will  have  more 
time  for  the  hospital,  and  perhaps  find  an  hour  or 
two  in  the  day  to  take  advantage  of  some  of  the 
valuable  instruction  delivered  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts. 

This  session,  or  term,  is  remarkable  as  beginning 
at  one  of  the  most  eventful  periods  ever  known  in 
the  British  medical  world,  over  which  the  god 
Apollo,  who  of  late  may  have  been  caught  nodding, 
seems  unlikely  to  retain  much  longer  his  usual  in- 
fluence, but  must  yield  to  the  irresistible  spirit  of 
the  times,  and  bend  to  the  power  of  parliamentary 
enactments  and  royal  charters.  Although  this  is 
not  the  place  for  medical  pohtics,  I may  perhaps  be 
excused  for  not  passing  them  over  altogether  in 
silence,  especially  as  the  Medical  Reform  BiU  is 
intended  to  govern  the  whole  profession,  its  prac- 
titioners, its  students,  its  several  colleges,  and  its 
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schools.  It  is  no  wonder,  I think,  that  some  clauses 
and  omissions  in  this  bill  should  excite  considerable 
discontent.  Any  sacrifice  of  independence,  whether 
by  a nation,  a more  limited  nmnber  of  persons,  or  a 
single  individual,  is  always  made  with  reluctance, 
and  can  only  be  justified  by  necessity ; but  when, 
in  addition  to  this  unpleasant  submission,  we  find 
that  several  parts  of  the  proposed  new  law,  by  which 
the  freedom  of  the  profession  is  to  be  extinguished, 
are,  either  positively  objectionable,  or  of  questionable 
merit,  the  present  noise  and  commotion  in  the  me- 
dical world  cannot  be  surprising.  The  intended  biU, 
however,  has  some  wise  enactments,  which  ought  to 
save  it  from  absolute  and  total  condemnation. 

Some  doubts,  I know,  are  entertained  about  the 
expediency  of  instituting  a “ Council  of  Health  and 
Medical  Education;”  and  many  sensible  persons 
would  prefer  leaving  the  profession,  as  much  as 
possible,  to  its  own  self-government,  under  which  it 
is  certain,  that  medical  science  has  attained  in  this 
country  a degree  of  perfection,  not  surpassed,  pro- 
bably not  reached,  in  any  other.  In  every  attempt 
at  innovation,  this  last  fact  must  not  be  overlooked 
— it  bears  upon  almost  every  question  of  medical 
reform  ; and,  at  all  events,  it  dictates  to  the  legisla- 
ture the  utmost  caution  in  ah  its  measures  of  inter- 
ference -svith  the  profession.  Wliether  the  Council 
of  Health  and  Medical  Education,  if  it  were  esta- 
lilished,  would  fulfil  its  intended  high  functions  well 
and  efficiently,  would,  of  course,  very  materially  de- 
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pend  upon  the  talents,  judgment,  and  discretion  of 
the  persons  favoured  Avith  seats  in  it.  If  it  were 
well  constituted,  I should  expect,  that  the  profession 
and  the  public  Avould  be  served  by  it  in  some  re- 
spects, though  not  perhaps  in  every  thing  desired. 
By  connecting  the  profession  vdth  the  government, 
our  notorious  political  weakness,  as  a body,  would 
probably  have  a chance  of  being  more  or  less  ob- 
viated. To  such  an  institution  we  might  look  for 
more  uniformity,  more  stability,  and  more  con- 
sistency in  the  futm’e  regulations  for  medical  schools, 
than  has  hitherto  been  manifested  in  the  multiplicity 
of  codes,  sent  forth  from  time  to  time  by  an  extra- 
ordinary number  of  councils  and  examming  boards, 
without  any  harmonious  co-operation  — some  mo- 
destly laying  do'wn  the  minimmn  as  the  fit  principle 
for  the  curriculum ; others,  more  bold,  taking  praise 
to  themselves  for  insisting  on  the  maximmn.  In 
the  itch  for  legislation,  exemplified  by  aU  parties, 
the  ancient  maxim,  “ In  medio  tutissimus  ibis  ” has 
generally  been  forgotten. 

The  establislunent  of  one  supreme  council  for  tins 
most  important  duty,  I should  hope,  would  lead  not 
only  to  the  diminution,  if  not  the  discontinuance,  of 
a petty,  meddling,  restless,  and  ever-changing  system 
of  legislation  on  professional  education,  but  to  the 
exercise  of  more  wisdom  in  the  recognition  of  hos- 
pitals and  schools,  than  has  been  displayed  of  late 
years  by  collegiate  and  other  authorities.  If  this 
superintending  council  were  properly  formed,  I 
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should  entertain  no  fear  myself  of  its  adopting  any 
measures  likely  to  destroy  the  competition  amongst 
the  schools — an  apprehension  seriously  expressed  by 
one  pubhc  writer  of  talent.  In  the  endeavour  to 
bring  about  some  uniformity  in  these  schools,  it 
might  direct  the  same  subjects  to  be  taught  at  all 
of  them ; it  might  even  go  so  far  as  to  order  the 
same  fees  to  be  paid  at  aU  of  them ; but  it  would  be 
entirely  beyond  its  strength  to  cause  medicine  and 
surgery  to  be  taught  in  all  places  with  equal  talent, 
efficiency,  and  success.  In  truth,  the  competition 
relates,  not  to  the  subjects  to  be  taught,  but  to  the 
manner  of  teaching  them  ; and,  whatever  this  council 
may  do,  the  schools  will  still  laudably  strive  to  emu- 
late and  excel  one  another  in  the  value  of  the  in- 
struction delivered  at  them ; because  on  this  must 
always  mainly  depend  their  own  reputation  and 
prosperity.  Were  the  fees  equahsed  in  aU  the 
recognised  schools,  metropolitan  and  provincial,  I 
imagine  the  fair  and  honourable  competition,  now 
referred  to,  would  not  be  checked  even  by  this  absurd 
interference ; but  rather  experience  a fresh  impulse, 
arising  from  the  decline  of  small  teaching  establish- 
ments, which  now  live  (if  I may  so  express  myself) 
principally  upon  their  cheapness. 

I say  nothing  of  the  importance  of  a Council  of 
Health,  as  constituting  a body,  which  the  govern- 
ment will  be  able  to  consult  on  numberless  questions, 
relating  to  the  health  and  medical  policy  of  the 
kingdom.  Here,  gentlemen,  you  behold  another 
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party  concerned  in  tlie  proposed  arrangements  — a 
greater  party  than  the  profession  itself  — I mean 
the  public ; and  tliis  perhaps  may  be  the  excuse  for 
the  scheme  of  placing  six  persons  on  the  comicil 
not  required  to  belong  to  the  profession  at  all,  and 
whose  opinions  on  purely  medical  questions  cannot 
be  worth  much  — certainly  not  the  amount  of  them 
salaries.  As,  however,  John  Bull  is  not  to  pay 
them,  I presume  he  will  care  less  about  this  part  of 
the  project  than  we,  who  are  to  have  the  honour, 
on  this  occasion,  of  standing  in  his  shoes. 

As  for  some  other  parts  of  the  Medical  Eeform 
Bill,  they  seem  to  me  fully  to  merit  all  the  oppo- 
sition with  which  they  are  threatened.  The  im- 
position of  a tolerably  heavy  poll  tax  for  registration ; 
the  stUl  heavier  payments  to  be  made  when  a prac- 
titioner removes  from  the  jurisdiction  of  one  of  the 
national  medieal  colleges  to  that  of  another,  an 
enactment,  directly  at  variance  with  the  long-desmed 
equal  validity  of  their  diplomas  in  every  part  of  Her 
Majesty’s  dominions;  and,  lastly,  the  omission  of  an 
efficient  clause  to  protect  the  regular  practitioner, 
i.  e.  to  prevent  unexamined  persons  from  practising, 
and  assuming  the  title  of  surgeon;  are,  accordmg 
to  my  view,  amongst  the  most  objectionable  features 
of  the  Bill  as  it  now  stands.  Indeed,  if  it  had  not 
some  other  clauses  of  fairer  promise,  I should  have 
been  disposed  to  suspect,  that  those  philosophers, 
who  concocted  it,  had  considered  us  in  their  experi- 
ments (as  Burke  would  have  said)  “no  more  than 
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as  mice  in  an  air-pump,  or  in  a recipient  of  mephitic 
gas.” 

I joyfully  quit  a subject,  however,  which  is  not 
strictly  within  my  province.  The  student  especially 
should  keep  aloof  from  it,  as  a fatal  distraction  from 
those  branches  of  science,  which  he  comes  hither  in 
search  of.  Yet,  let  it  not  be  supposed,  that  I de- 
precate the  consideration  of  the  various  questions 
on  medical  reform  by  other  parties,  who  can  spare 
time  for  them,  and  fancy  they  can  smoothe  so  stormy 
an  ocean.  I am  rather  inclined  to  coincide  on  this 
matter  with  John  Bell,  and  to  think,  that  “ society 
would  be  a mere  standing  pool,  were  it  not  kept  in 
motion  by  conflicting  opinions,  which,  like  perpetual 
agitation  of  the  sea,  prevent  corruption.”  Surely, 
while  measures  are  in  contemplation,  involving  the 
prosperity,  freedom,  and  independence  of  the  pro- 
fession, its  members  cannot  be  expected  to  remain 
“cold,  stiU,  and  motionless,  like  the  marble  men 
and  Avomen  m Synbad’s  enchanted  city.” 

Gentlemen,  if  the  Medical  Reform  Bill,  noAv  in 
embryo,  be  so  momentous  an  affair  to  the  British 
medical  world,  the  charter,  recently  granted  by 
Her  Majesty  to  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of 
England  AviU  be  scarcely  less  important  m its  effects 
upon  the  surgical  community  of  this  kingdom. 
Practitioners  and  students  in  surgery  generally  — 
every  medical  school,  and  every  teacher  — all  who 
are,  or  intend  to  become,  either  regular  surgeons  or 
general  practitioners  — Avill  be  more  or  less  affected 
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by  it.  The  establishment  of  the  higher  grade  of 
the  Fellowship,  only  now  to  be  obtained  on  special 
examination  by  candidates,  who  are  at  least  twenty- 
five  years  of  age,  and  have  devoted  six  years  to  the 
study  of  their  profession  at  specified  schools  and 
hospitals,  is  quite  a new  state  of  things.  Nor  is 
this  all ; for,  in  addition  to  this  lengthened  profes- 
sional study,  a superior  preliminary  education  is 
insisted  upon,  embracing  a competent  knowledge  of 
the  Greek,  Latin,  and  French  languages,  and  the 
elements  of  mathematics,  to  be  certified  by  special 
examiners.  Some  relaxation  of  this  part  of  the 
by-laws  is  allowed  for  those  who  are  now  members 
of  the  College,  after  they  have  attained  a certain 
standing ; but  all  future  members,  and  others  who 
aspire  to  the  Fellowship  direct,  without  having  been 
previously  members,  must  comply  with  these  regu- 
lations. 

The  candidate  for  the  Fellowship  must  have  been 
engaged  for  six  years  in  the  acquirement  of  profes- 
sional knowledge  in  recognised  hospitals,  or  schools 
of  surgery  and  medicine  Avitliin  the  United  King- 
dom, or  in  foreign  countries ; and  three  of  such 
years  at  least  must  have  been  passed  in  one  or  more 
of  such  hospitals,  or  schools  in  London.  The  can- 
didate is  to  have  attended  the  surgical  practice  of  a 
recognised  hospital,  or  hospitals,  during  four  years, 
and  the  medical  practice  for  one  year. 

He  must  have  studied  anatomy  and  physiology 
durimr  three  winter  sessions,  and  have  attended 
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lectures  on  tlie  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine, 
on  Clinical  Medicine,  on  the  Theory  and  Practice 
of  Surgery,  and  on  Clinical  Surgery,  during  two 
sessions. 

He  is  also  required  to  have  attended  one  course 
on  each  of  the  following  subjects ; viz.  Chemistry, 
Materia  Medica,  Midwifery,  Medical  Jurisprudence, 
and  Comparative  Anatomy. 

He  is  to  have  served  the  office  of  house  surgeon, 
or  dresser,  in  a recognised  hospital  in  the  United 
Kingdom ; and  he  is  to  present  for  examination 
clinical  reports,  with  observations,  of  six  or  more 
surgical  cases,  taken  by  himself  at  a recognised 
hospital,  Avith  certificates  of  their  authenticity  and 
genuineness. 

Candidates,  who  have  taken  the  degree  of  B.  A. 
at  an  English  university,  are  not  required  to 
undergo  an  examination  in  languages  and  mathe- 
matics ; and  the  period  of  their  professional  study 
is  reduced  to  five  years. 

Gentlemen,  all  these  matters  ought  to  be  cor- 
rectly understood  by  you,  because  the  plan,  necessary 
to  be  pursued,  in  order  to  obtain  the  FelloAvship, 
will  be  materially  different,  in  several  respects,  from 
Avhat  you  Avould  have  to  folio av  for  the  ordinary 
diploma.  If  you  mean  to  try  for  the  FelloAvship  in 
the  first  instance,  and,  at  the  earliest  legitimate  age, 
your  time  of  professional  study  Avill  bo  from  tlie 
age  of  nineteen  to  that  of  tAvonty-five  ; but,  if  you 
mean  to  go  up  Avdth  the  degree  of  B.  A.,  the  age  of 
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twenty  will  be  early  enough  for  you  to  enter  at  a 
medical  school.  If  you  intend  to  qualify  for  the 
ordinary  diploma,  which  can  be  obtained  at  the  age 
of  twenty-one,  four  years’  professional  study  at  a 
recognised  hospital  and  school  is  the  condition 
fixed  upon  by  the  regulations  to  render  you  ad- 
missible as  a candidate. 

Whatever  may  be  the  defects  of  the  new  charter, 
and  however  well  founded  the  disappointment, 
caused  by  the  impossibility  of  doing  full  justice  to 
all  in  the  late  nominations  to  the  Fellowship,  it  is 
my  sincere  belief  that,  inasmuch  as  this  charter 
enforces  a higher  standard  of  education,  both  general 
and  professional,  as  an  essential  step  to  the  superior 
grade,  it  will  not  only  promote  the  advancement  of 
scientific  and  practical  surgery,  but  confer  rank, 
influence,  honour,  and  dignity  on  the  surgical  pro- 
fession. 

Eemember,  gentlemen,  what  facilities  this  and 
other  collegiate  establishments  in  the  metropohs 
now  offer  to  the  medical  student,  who  is  desirous 
of  improving  himself  in  classical  and  mathematical 
knowledge,  natural  philosophy,  history,  and  htera- 
ture  in  general.  Kemember  the  fine  opportunity, 
which  the  lengthened  period  of  your  professional 
studies,  as  now  settled,  presents  to  you  for  the  same 
purpose.  Until  this  College  set  the  example,  it  was 
a common  remark,  that,  -svith  the  exception  of  Con- 
stantinople, London  was  the  only  capital  in  Europe 
that  had  no  university — no  great  academical  insti- 
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tution  — in  which  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  every 
important  branch  of  learning,  were  placed  within 
the  reach  of  the  population.  Even  if  you  have  no 
intention  to  take  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in 
the  University  of  London,  or  elsewhere ; nor,  to 
qualify  yourselves  to  be  candidates  at  once  for  the 
Fellowship  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of 
England ; surely  you  will  not  spend  four  years 
here,  as  professional  students,  without  finding  lei- 
sure to  improve  your  classical  and  other  preliminary 
knowledge,  by  joining  some  of  the  classes  in  the 
Faculty  of  Arts. 

Until  lately,  the  student  in  surgery  was  only 
required  to  attend  the  medical  school  two  winter 
sessions,  and  the  hospital  at  most  a single  year, 
and,  in  the  short  space  of  about  fourteen  months 
(for  there  was  formerly  no  summer  session),  he 
was  under  the  necessity  of  dissecting,  and  getting 
through  all  the  different  courses  of  lectures  pre- 
scribed by  the  College  and  the  Hall ; hence,  it  was 
then  totally  impossible  for  him  to  avail  himself  of 
any  of  the  instruction  given  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts. 
Indeed,  he  had  not  time  to  attend  all  the  medical 
lectures — the  hospital  he  could  rarely  look  into — 
and  the  grinder  was  oftener  favoured  with  his 
company  than  the  professor.  What  made  this 
system  still  more  abominable,  was,  that  he  had 
generally  been  removed  too  early  from  school,  in 
order  to  get  through  an  apprenticeship  — to  pass 
some  of  his  most  valualile  years,  not  in  learning 
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the  true  elementary  principles  of  his  profession,  but 
in  pounding  and  compounding  medicines. 

Putting  the  Fellowship  then  entirely  out  of  view, 
I am  of  opinion  mth  my  friend  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie, 
that  “ there  is  no  excuse  for  a young  professional 
man,  who  does  not  devote  some  portion  of  his  time 
to  the  general  cultivation  of  his  mind.  It  is  to  be 
presumed,”  as  he  well  observes,  that  “ you  -wish  to 
be  received  in  society  on  a footing  with  well-educated 
gentlemen.  But,  for  this  purpose,  you  must  be 
fitted  to  associate  with  them,  and  this  cannot  be  the 
case,  if  you  know  nothing  of  those  matters  which 
are  the  general  subject  of  conversation  among  them. 
The  world  care  little  about  those  distinctions,  which, 
for  the  sake  of  a more  convenient  division  of  labour, 
we  make  among  ourselves ; and  a well-conducted, 
and  well-informed  man  will  be  just  as  well  received 
in  society,  if  he  belong  to  one  grade  of  the  pro- 
fession or  to  another.” 

Gentlemen,  I should  say,  your  first  ambition 
then  should  be  to  belong  to  the  enlightened  class  in 
the  profession,  who  (to  use  the  words  of  Dugald 
Stewart)  “ are  distinguished  from  the  half-informed 
multitude,  who  follow  the  medical  trade.”  Endea- 
vour to  be  courted  by  society,  not  for  your  profes- 
sional skill  alone,  but  for  your  learning,  intelligence, 
and  general  information,  combined  mth  strict  moral 
integrity,  and  all  those  delicacies  of  thought  and 
conduct  which  are  essential  to  the  cliaracter  of 
gentlemen. 
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The  intellectual  delight,  which  you  will  experience 
from  combining  literary  with  professional  studies, 
will  be  the  most  likely  means  of  alluring  you  from 
unworthy  occupations,  or,  such  as  are,  at  all  events, 
not  very  compatible  with  your  duties  now  as  stu- 
dents, nor  your  Avelfare  hereafter  as  practitioners. 
If  you  follow  my  advice,  gentlemen,  many  of  the 
billiard-rooms  around  us  will  soon  be  shut  up  ; and 
the  fume  and  smell  of  a cigar,  within  the  precincts 
of  the  College,  will  never  again  enable  me  (and 
other  professors  also,  I presume,)  to  form  some  ra- 
tional suspicion  of  the  diligence  and  promising 
qualities  of  a student — to  smoke  him,  as  the  saying 
is,  Wlien  you  begin  practice,  however  successful  you 
may  be,  you  will  not  be  able  at  first  to  employ  the 
whole  of  your  time  in  professional  concerns  ; you  mU 
certainly  have  some  leisure  hours  every  day ; and 
these,  unless  devoted  to  literary  pursuits  and  other 
praiseworthy  attainments,  %viU  either  dispose  you 
to  indulge  in  dissipation,  or  plunge  you  in  all  the 
miseries  of  the  “ otiwn  sine  Uteris^'’  pronounced  by 
Seneca  to  be  absolutely  “ mors  et  hominis  vivi  se- 
'pulturar 

Gentlemen,  in  advocating  this  cause,  let  me  ad- 
vise you  to  turn  to  the  beautiful  passage  in  Cicero  : 
“ Quod  si  non  hie  tantus  fructus  ostenderetur,  et  si 
ex  his  studiis  delectatio  sola  peteretur ; tamen,  ut 
opinor,  hanc  animi  remissionem,  humanissimam  ac 
liberalissimam  judicaretis.  Nam  ca3ter£e  neque 
tempomm  sunt,  neque  aitatum  omnium,  neque 
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locorum.  Haec  studia  adolescentiara  alunt;  sene- 
ctutem  oblectant ; secundas  res  omant ; adversis 
perfugium  ac  solatium  prEebent ; delectant  domi ; 
non  impediunt  foris ; pernoctant  nobiscum,  pere- 
grinantur,  rusticantur.”  Or,  if  you  please,  I in- 
vite you  to  listen  to  it  in  English : “ But  admitting 
that  literature  did  not  produce  such  advantage,  and 
that  pleasure  was  the  only  benefit  arising  from  the 
study  of  it,  sthl  I think  it  wiU  be  aUowed  to  be  an 
amusement  of  the  noblest  kind,  and  best  suited  to 
the  nature  of  man.  Other  relaxations  are  peculiar 
to  certain  times,  places,  and  stages  of  hfe  ; but  the 
study  of  letters  is  the  nourishment  of  our  youth, 
and  the  joy  of  our  old  age  ; they  throw  an  addi- 
tional lustre  on  prosperity,  and  are  the  resource  and 
consolation  of  adversity  ; they  delight  at  home,  and 
are  no  embarrassment  to  us  abroad ; in  short,  they 
are  company  to  us  at  night,  our  fellow-traveUers  on 
a journey,  and  our  attendants  in  the  retirement  of 
rural  life.” 

After  specifying  the  elementary  parts  of  mathe- 
matics, natural  philosophy,  anatomy,  chemistry,  and 
some  other  subjects,  as  essentially  coimected  vdth 
the  duties  of  a physician,  the  celebrated  Dr.  J ohn 
Gregory  strongly  recommended  to  his  class  the 
study  of  the  Greek,  Latin,  and  French  languages  ; 
“ which,”  he  says,  “ though  not  absolutely  essen- 
tial to  the  successful  practice  of  medicine,  are  yet 
such  ornamental  acquisitions,  as  no  physician,  who 
lias  had  a regular  education,  is  without ; ” and  I 
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Avill  take  the  liberty  of  adding,  such  as  no  surgeon, 
who  aspires  to  place  himself  on  the  same  level  with 
the  physician  in  society,  ought  to  be  mthout. 

It  is  not  because  no  direct  connection  can  be 
traced  between  the  ordinary  duties  of  a surgeon 
and  classical  and  mathematical  attainments  that 
these  latter  should  be  deemed  unnecessary  for  him. 
Nor  is  this  conclusion  warranted,  because  many 
surgeons  of  high  renown  have  been  but  httle  ac- 
quamted  with  Latin,  and  entirely  ignorant  of  Greek 
and  the  Elements  of  Mathematics.  Who  can  doubt, 
that  John  Hunter,  gTeat  as  he  was  as  a comparative 
anatomist,  physiologist,  and  improver  of  surgery, 
would  have  been  a more  correct,  a clearer,  and  a 
more  logical  writer  — a greater  man  altogether  — 
had  he  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  a superior  pre- 
liminary education?  So  long  as  a surgeon  ought 
to  be  competent  to  refer  to  the  ancient  authorities 
on  his  profession ; so  long  as  it  is  decent  that  he 
should  understand  the  derivation  and  signification 
of  the  terms  employed  in  medicine  and  surgery ; so 
long  as  mathematics  discipline  the  mind  to  accurate 
reasoning  ; so  long  as  scholarship  is  not  incompa- 
tible with  first-rate  merit  in  surgery,  as  exemplified 
in  the  celebrated  Fabricius  ab  Aquapendente, 
Morand,  Louis,  Pott,  and  others  ; so  long  as  a 
classical  education  expands  the  mind,  and  prepares 
it  for  the  quicker  reception  of  professional  inform- 
ation ; so  long  as  a surgeon  is  a member  of  a 
liberal  profession,  the  rank  and  respectabihty  of 
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which  do  not  entirely  depend  upon  its  acknow- 
ledged usefulness,  but  much  upon  the  general  ac- 
quirements, amiable  manners,  and  moral  worth, 
with  which  it  is  associated;  the  little  immediate 
connection,  between  the  common  business  of  sur- 
gery and  the  attainments  now  advocated,  will  not 
justify  the  inference  attempted  to  be  drawn  from 
the  argument.  The  same  specious  reasoning  might 
be  adopted  with  regard  to  other  liberal  professions, 
the  ordinary  duties  of  which  do  not  absolutely  call 
for  the  knowledge  of  Greek,  Latin,  and  Mathematics. 
Not  even  the  routine  of  a clergyman’s  or  a bar- 
rister’s life  can  be  said  essentially  to  need  any 
great  depth  in  classical  literature.  Yet,  who  will 
therefore  argue,  that  persons  in  their  stations  find 
scholarship  and  other  general  attainments  unneces- 
sary? Their  rank  in  society-^ — the  respect  which 
they  coimnand — will  always  depend,  not  less  upon 
their  learning,  than  upon  their  professional  talents 
and  personal  merit. 

Gentlemen,  I proceed  next  to  consider  more  par- 
ticularly your  professional  studies : the  three  first 
subjects,  which  appear  to  me  the  most  advan- 
tageous to  commence  with,  are  Chemistry,  Natural 
Philosophy,  and  Anatomy.  One  course  on  each  of 
these  sciences  should  precede  other  subjects.  I am 
now  speaking  my  own  mind  freely  and  disin- 
terestedly, and  on  the  supposition,  that  you  have 
abundance  of  time  before  you,  and  are  exempt,  as  I 
think  you  ought  always  to  be,  from  the  restrictions 
imposed  by  any  corporate  body,  in  relation  to  the 
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order  of  your  studies.  On  this  point,  good  advice 
should  be  offered,  but  no  peremptory  command 
given,  in  opposition  to  the  convenience  of  indi- 
viduals. 

The  three  sciences,  which  I recommend  to  your 
earliest  attention,  will  prepare  you  for  Physiology, 
Pathology,  Medicine,  Surgery,  Midwifery,  and  the 
Materia  Medica.  Comparative  Anatomy,  which  you 
will  remember  is  insisted  upon  for  the  Fellowship, 
should  not  be  neglected  by  any  student  who  is 
ambitious  of  being  a good  physiologist ; and  Botany, 
which  is  useful  for  the  same  object,  is  also  of  great 
value  by  reason  of  its  intimate  connection  with  the 
investigation  of  remedies  derived  from  the  vegetable 
kingdom.  To  those  gentlemen  who  intend  to 
become  army  or  navy  surgeons  I strongly  recom- 
mend the  study  of  comparative  anatomy,  botany, 
and  other  branches  of  natural  history,  as  pro- 
ficiency in  such  knowledge  is  highly  valued  in  those 
services,  and  often  leads  to  promotion.  Some 
former  students  of  this  College,  I know,  have  not 
only  gained  distinction  in  the  public  services  for 
such  merit,  but  been  placed  in  the  Fellowship  of 
the  College  of  Surgeons  of  England.  MTio  does 
not  feel  pleasure  in  contemplating  the  honours 
awarded  by  the  Royal  Society  and  the  latter  College 
to  Mr.  Newport,  formerly  also  a pupil  in  University 
College,  and  now  a young  general  practitioner, 
whose  original  investigations  already  rank  him  as 
one  of  the  first  naturalists  in  this  country  ? 
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You  will  scarcely  require  to  be  told  by  me,  that 
anatomy  and  physiology  must  constitute  an  indis- 
pensable portion  of  that  foundation,  on  which  you 
are  to  build  your  surgical  reputation.  Anatomy, 
“ the  basis  of  all  just  reasoning  on  disease,”  and 
sometimes  denominated- the  science  of  Organisation, 
will  make  you  acquainted  with  the  situation,  con- 
sistence, figure,  connections,  and  structure  of  the 
parts  composing  the  human  body.  On  the  other 
hand,  physiology  contemplates  these  same  parts  as 
they  present  themselves  in  action,  or  under  the 
influence  of  life,  displaying  to  you  tlieir  uses  and 
functions,  and  revealing  (so  far  as  these  interesting 
secrets  can  be  disclosed)  all  the  vital  phenomena. 
“ If  it  were  my  wish  (says  John  Bell)  to  inspire  a 
young  man  with  professional  enthusiasm,  I should 
expect  to  accomplish  it  in  no  way  so  happily,  as  by 
teaching  him  to  study,  night  and  day,  the  struc- 
ture of  the  human  body ; to  witness  no  form  of 
disease,  without  comparing  the  symptoms  with  the 
natural  functions ; the  probable  changes,  which 
caused  the  disorder,  with  the  natural  and  healthy 
condition  — to  dissect,  and  to  meditate.” 

Without  the  fight  of  anatomy  and  physiolog}^, 
all  would  be  obscurity,  confusion,  and  peUmell 
work,  both  in  medicine  and  in  surgery ; and  to 
expect  any  other  result  would  not  be  less  presmnp- 
tuous,  than  to  fancy  it  possible  to  repair  the  most 
complicated  machinery,  like  that  of  a watch,  or  a 
steam  engine,  without  any  knowledge  of  tlie  ar- 
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rangement  and  uses  of  the  various  contrivances  in 
those  beautiful  specimens  of  human  ingenuity. 
With  respect  to  complexity,  what  work  of  art  is  at 
all  equal  to  the  animal  machine  — a series  of  the 
most  intricate  mechanisms  gifted  with  life  ? As  the 
eloquent  writer,  whom  I just  now  quoted,  remarks, 
“ Even  the  vulgar  would  decide,  that  he  would  turn 
out  but  a sorry  artisan,  who  proposed  to  repair 
any  delicate  piece  of  mechanism,  a watch,  or  a 
musical  instrument,  who  knew  nothing  of  the 
temper  of  the  materials,  or  the  theory  of  its  move- 
ment; or  who  undertook  to  repair  a steam-engine,- 
or  a mill,  who  knew  nothing  of  hydrauhcs,  of  the 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  or  the  mechanism  of 
valves.” 

When  you  have  made  some  progress  in  natural 
philosophy,  anatomy,  physiology,  and  chemistry, 
you  are  advantageously  prepared  to  begin  the 
study  of  the  practical  departments  of  your  pro- 
fession. You  are  now  to  direct  your  attention  most 
earnestly  to  Medicine,  Surgery,  Midwifery,  Patho- 
logical Anatomy,  the  Materia  Medica,  and  Thera- 
peutics. If  you  ever  read  the  newspapers,  and 
observe  what  a bad  figure  many  surgeons  cut  in 
the  delivery  of  their  evidence  in  couids  of  justice, 
on  questions  relating  to  murder,  suicide,  the  causes 
of  death,  the  action  of  poisons,  and  other  matters 
involving  the  fives  of  accused  persons,  it  -svill  be 
Linnecessaiy  for  me  to  advise  you  not  to  leave  the 
medical  school  without  having  attended  lectures 
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on  Medical  Jurisprudence,  which  indeed  are  now 
required  as  a part  of  the  education  for  the  Fellow- 
ship. 

In  its  original  etymological  sense,  Surgery  is 
merely  the  art  of  curing  the  diseases,  defonnities, 
or  accidental  injuries  of  the  body  by  manual  pro- 
ceedings, or  operation.  It  has  also  been  styled  the 
“ mechanical  part  of  medicine,”  and  in  modern 
French  phraseology,  “ external  pathology.”  Some 
of  these  definitions  might  be  really  very  applicable 
to  the  barber-surgery  of  the  dark  ages;  but  they 
convey  no  idea  of  the  extensive  and  dh^ersified  duty 
of  a surgeon  at  the  present  day.  Surgery  is  now 
universally  recognised,  not  merely  as  an  aid,  in 
which  mechanical  skill  is  often  necessary,  but  as  a 
science,  founded,  like  the  other  branch  of  medicine, 
upon  the  knowledge  of  the  structure  and  functions 
of  the  different  parts  of  the  human  body  ; upon  the 
right  comprehension  of  the  laws  of  the  animal 
economy,  as  a whole  system,  or  combination  of 
organs  acting  in  union  for  the  maintenance  of  life ; 
upon  the  observation  of  the  causes,  which  bring 
about  changes  of  structure,  or  impairment  of  func- 
tion ; and  upon  a correct  estimate  of  the  power  and 
fitness  of  every  description  of  curative  means. 

Gentlemen,  I shall  not  presume  to  take  up  your 
time  with  the  stale  and  worn-out  theme  of  the  indivi- 
sibility of  medicine  and  surgery.  We  may  at  once 
admit  the  doctrine  to  its  fullest  extent,  in  relation  to 
the  study  of  them,  but  as  needing  some  modifica- 
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tion  with  reference  to  practice.  In  fact,  every  great 
city,  and  every  hospital,  exhibit  the  arrangement  of 
cases  into  medical  and  surgical,  and,  for  each  class 
of  them,  practitioners  best  qualified  by  the  parti- 
cular direction  of  their  investigations,  and  by  their 
greater  experience  in  one  department  than  the 
other,  to  be  consulted  in  difiiculties.  If  you  inquire 
what  principle  regulates  the  distinction  between 
medical  and  surgical  cases  ? the  answer  is  not  always 
free  from  difficulty.  No  doubt,  numerous  cases 
are  referred  to  the  department  of  surgery,  because 
they  require  manual  proceedings,  or  because  they 
are  attended  with  wound,  fracture,  displacement  of 
parts,  abscess,  ulcers,  diseased,  or  dead  bone,  morti- 
fication, or  other  circumstances  rendering  much 
local  treatment  indispensable.  None  of  these  con- 
siderations, however,  not  even  the  external,  or  in- 
ternal situation,  the  local  or  constitutional  form 
of  a disease,  nor  its  requiring  principally  internal 
or  external  remedies,  will  invariably  settle  the 
principle  of  division;  and,  as  is  well  known,  the 
boundary  line  between  physic  and  surgery  is  at 
many  points  very  indistinct  in  practice. 

It  may  be  asked,  has  the  division  of  the  profes- 
sion into  physic  and  surgery  promoted  or  retarded 
its  improvement  ? This  is  a point  on  which,  I 
beheve,  no  difference  of  opinion  can  now  be  enter- 
tained. At  all  events,  I feel  justified  in  saying, 
that  the  division  of  labour,  absolutely  required  by 
the  increased  number  of  diseases,  and  the  more 
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minute  observation  of  them  in  modern  times,  has 
had  the  best  etfects,  particularly  when  such  division 
has  been  exercised  by  men  who  have  had  the  same 
foundation,  and  begun  their  respective  careers 
enriched  from  the  same  stores  of  science ; for, 
gentlemen,  if  I am  certain  of  any  thing  relating  to 
professional  education,  it  is,  that  medical  and  sur- 
gical practitioners  should  all  go  through  precisely 
the  same  elementary  studies ; because,  in  whatever 
way  the  question  about  the  classification  of  cases 
into  medical  and  surgical  may  be  disposed  of,  the 
unity  and  indivisibility  of  the  science  itself  must 
continue. 

That  the  division  of  labour  in  our  ]3rofession  has 
materially  contributed  to  its  imj)rovement,  is  a fact 
that  admits  of  no  dispute.  Human  life  is  not  long 
enough,  and  human  faculties  are  not  powerful 
enough,  for  any  one  man  to  attain  in  both  depart- 
ments of  the  profession  the  degree  of  perfection,  to 
which  the  talents  and  industiy  of  many  generations 
have  now  brought  them.  Had  he  the  longevity  of 
a patriarch,  his  time  would  yet  be  insufiicient  for 
so  ambitious  a purpose. 

I calculate,  that  the  young  physician  and  the 
young  surgeon,  who  mean  to  reach  the  temple  of 
Fame,  ought  to  commence  their  journey  and  travel 
together  many  miles  along  the  same  road ; but  tliat, 
when  they  have  proceeded  a certain  distance,  they 
ought  to  diverge  a little,  each  taking  the  patli 
leading  to  the  summit  of  that  branch  of  practice  to 
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which  he  is  particularly  devoted.  Each  carries 
along  with  him,  however,  the  knowledge  both  of 
physic  and  of  surgery;  and  each  is  endowed  with 
all  the  variety  of  information  constituting  the  basis 
of  medical  science.  For  my  o-wn  part,  I should 
never  have  any  confidence  in  a physician  ignorant 
of  surgery ; nor  is  it  possible  to  suppose  any  man 
entitled  to  the  name  of  a surgeon  who  knows 
nothing  of  physic. 

The  surgeon  is  now  consulted  for  numberless 
forms  of  disease,  or  accidents,  which,  by  general 
consent,  or  custom,  belong  to  his  department  of 
practice.  He  is  the  man  whose  skill  is  needed  for 
all  the  mechanical  injuries  of  the  body;  for  the 
generality  of  tumours  coming  under  the  definition 
of  new  growths ; for  all  ulcers  ; abscesses  ; burns  ; 
every  variety  of  mortification;  all  the  diseases  of 
bones ; the  greater  number  of  diseases  of  j oints  ; 
scrofula  in  many  of  her  endless  shapes ; and  syphi- 
lis in  every  one  of  her  protean  forms.  When  a 
strangulated  bowel  is  to  be  liberated ; when  any 
part,  thrown  out  of  its  natural  place  or  position,  is 
to  be  reduced ; when  a stone,  or  other  foreign  body, 
is  to  be  removed  from  the  cavities  or  textures  of 
the  body,  whether  originally  formed  there,  or  intro- 
duced from  without ; when  the  urgent  sufierings, 
and  rapid  effects,  of  a complete  retention  of  urine 
place  the  patient’s  life  in  immediate  jeopardy;  when 
great  arteries  require  to  be  cut  do^vn  to  and  tied 
for  the  cure  of  aneurism,  or  secured  for  the  stop- 
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page  of  bleeding ; when  the  brain  is  suffering  from 
the  effects  of  concussion,  or  from  dangerous  pres- 
sure, arising  from  a portion  of  the  skull  being 
beaten  in,  or  from  an  extravasation  of  blood,  or  the 
lodgment  of  purulent  matter  upon  the  dura  mater ; 
when  the  eye,  which  is  so  liable  to  an  infinity  of 
diseases,  is  the  seat  of  mischief ; when  congenital 
defects  and  malformations  accompany  the  new-born 
infant  into  the  world ; when  lost  parts  are  to  be  re- 
stored on  Taliacotian  principles ; when  the  pressure 
of  a tumour  on  important  parts  causes  serious  func- 
tional disturbance,  and  thus  threatens  life  itself ; — 
whence  is  benefit  to  be  derived  but  from  the  skill 
and  judgment  of  the  surgeon  ? Nor  can  the  most 
obstinate  and  incurable  diseases  be  said  to  be 
always  beyond  the  reach  of  this  efficient  branch 
of  medicine ; for  in  numerous  examples,  where  all 
prospect  of  a complete  cure  is  hopeless,  the  surgeon 
boldly  removes  with  the  Imife  what  he  cannot 
restore  to  a healthy  state. 

Gentlemen,  the  sterling  usefulness  of  surgeiy; 
its  plain  truths  and  obvious  facts ; its  conspicuous 
efficiency ; its  freedom  from  mystery  and  deception ; 
are  recognised  by  all  capacities  and  all  conditions. 
Hence,  those  who  truly  excel  in  it,  and  combine 
with  such  proficiency  prudence  and  integrity,  are 
sure  to  find  patrons  in  every  country  and  in  every 
clime.  Need  I remind  you  that,  while  distinguished 
skill  in  surgery  has  always  been  reAvarded  Avith  the 
encouragement  of  a liberal  and  discermng  public, 
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and  the  friendship  of  wise  and  powerful  monarchs, 
even  tyrants  and  savages  are  generally  reluctant  to 
hurt  the  possessor  of  so  valuable  a qualification  ? 
Thus  the  wandering  missionary  is  well  aware,  that 
some  acquaintance  with  surgery  is  one  of  the  best 
clues  to  favour  with  the  uncivilised  tribes  which 
he  wishes  to  convert — his  surest  passport  amongst 
them.  Shall  I tell  you,  that  a young  surgeon, 
Benjamin  Hobson,  educated  at  this  college,  this 
identical  college  sometimes  misrepresented  as  anti- 
religious  (only  because  no  sect  is  allowed  to  pre- 
dominate in  it),  is  at  this  time  most  actively  avail- 
ing himself  of  his  surgical  knowledge  to  propitiate 
the  semi-barbarous  natives  of  China,  and  to  extend 
into  that  vast  and  inert  empire  the  blessings  both 
of  Christianity  and  the  healing  art  ? The  accounts, 
published  at  Macao,  of  the  friendly  and  extensive 
intercourse,  which  this  gentleman  and  his  col- 
leagues have  succeeded  in  establishing  -with  the 
Chinese,  I am  sure,  cannot  fail  to  be  highly  interest- 
ing to  every  man  of  true  piety  and  unafiected  con- 
cern for  the  welfare  of  so  large  a portion  of  the 
human  race. 

Wliat  was  it  but  the  value  set  upon  the  eminent 
skill  and  surgery  of  Ambrose  PaiA,  that  led  one  of 
the  blackest  tyrants,  that  ever  sat  upon  a throne,  to 
make  a solitary  exception  of  him  from  the  massacre 
of  his  Protestant  subjects  on  St.  Bartholomew  eve, 
1572  ? Who  that  is  acquainted  wth  Napoleon’s  his- 
tory is  ignorant  of  his  long  and  steady  attachment 
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to  his  surgeon  Larrey  ? But,  gentlemen,  perhaps  I 
cannot  refer  you  to  a better  illustration  of  the  in- 
fluence which  an  enterprising  surgeon  may  gain 
over  persons  in  affluence  and  power,  than  what  is 
now  afforded  in  Egypt  by  that  active  and  talented 
surgeon,  Clot-Bey,  by  whose  meritorious  exertions, 
fostered  as  they  have  been  by  the  protection  of 
Mehemet  Ali,  medical  science  has  now  returned  to 
a land,  once  her  cradle,  but  from  which  she  had 
been  an  exile  more  than  1000  years. 

I have  already  mentioned  pathological  anatomy 
amongst  the  subjects,  which  should  engage  your 
most  earnest  attention.  To  this  science  belongs 
the  examination  of  the  various  alterations  j)roduced 
by  disease  in  the  texture,  consistence,  form,  re- 
lations, and  even  in  the  very  existence  of  organs ; 
for  they  are  sometimes  annihilated.  You  must 
embrace,  therefore,  every  opportunity  of  mspecting 
morbid  parts  in  the  dead  body,  or  after  their  re- 
moval from  the  living  by  operation.  Lose  not  the 
information,  which  the  contents  of  the  Museum  and 
the  unrivalled  drawings  of  Sir  Charles  BeU  and 
Professor  Carswell  offer  to  students  at  this  college. 
In  this  very  important  study,  you  should  always 
endeavour  to  connect  the  symptoms,  which  occurred 
before  death,  with  the  morbid  aiDpearances  observed 
after  it.  Be  convinced,  that  he  who  excels  in 
pathological  anatomy,  aU  other  qualifications  being 
equal,  will  be  sure  to  have  the  advantage  in  diag- 
nosis, prognosis,  and  treatment.  The  celebrated 
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Scarpa  attached  such  importance  to  pathological 
anatomy,  that  he  mainly  ascribed  to  it  the  brilliant 
progress  of  surgery  in  modern  times — the  result,  as 
he  observes,  of  exact  comparisons  of  the  natural 
state  of  our  organs  with  their  dilFerent  diseases, 
which  may  depend  upon  an  alteration  of  texture,  a 
derangement  of  fmiction,  a solution  of  continuity, 
or  a change  of  situation.  It  is  miquestionably  from 
morbid  anatomy  that  some  of  the  most  rational 
methods  of  cure,  and  the  improvement  of  numerous 
operations,  have  been  derived.  Although,  for  the 
prompt  and  safe  performance  of  some  of  these,  as 
Scarpa  justly  remarks,  mere  anatomical  knowledge 
will  suffice,  there  are  others  in  which  the  surgeon 
cannot  promise  himself  equal  success,  unless,  in 
addition  to  anatomy,  he  has  particularly  studied 
the  numerous  changes  of  position,  and  alterations  of 
texture,  which  the  parts  he  is  about  to  operate  upon 
are  susceptible  of.  Convincing  proofs  of  this  truth 
vill  be  presented  to  you  when  the  different  kinds 
of  hernia,  and  their  numerous  complications,  are 
explamed. 

But,  gentlemen,  above  aU  things,  remember,  that 
no  man  can  become  a surgeon,  unless  he  avail  him- 
self zealously  of  the  instruction  to  be  derived  from 
experience,  as  well  as  of  that  which  is  to  be  obtained 
from  books  and  lectures.  As  the  ancient  Hindoo 
beautifully  expressed  hunself,  he  who  is  acquainted 
with  the  science  only  from  books,  and  is  not  well 
grounded  in  the  practice  of  it  also,  possesses  only 
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one  branch  of  the  necessary  qualifications,  and  is 
‘ ‘ like  a bird  with  but  one  wing.”  Hence,  previously 
to  recommending  a few  books  to  promote  your 
advancement  (a  duty  which  I shall  fidfil  in  the 
lecture  to-morrow  evening),  allow  me  to  remind 
you,  of  what  all  surgeons  of  judgment  concur  in 
proclaiming,  that  the  only  work  to  be  entirely  de- 
pended upon  is  the  book  of  Nature.  This  is  always 
correct ; you  must  not,  therefore,  place  implicit  con- 
fidence in  any  written  accounts  of  surgery,  nor  in 
any  lectures,  however  great  the  abilities  of  the 
author,  or  the  lecturer ; but  you  must  study  the 
diseases  and  injuries  of  the  human  body  as  they 
present  themselves  in  the  wards  of  the  hospital.  In 
such  a book,  you  may  read  the  lessons  of  experience, 
and  then  compare  those  lessons  with  what  you  find 
in  common  books  and  what  you  hear  at  lectures. 
The  lessons  of  the  hospital  are  entitled  to  your 
fullest  confidence,  and  writers  and  lecturers  frequently 
require  to  be  corrected  by  them.  They  are  lessons, 
also,  which  make,  not  only  the  most  accurate  but 
the  most  durable  impression ; there  being  as  much 
difference  between  the  results  of  taking  a careful 
view  of  disease  with  your  own  eyes,  and  the  second- 
hand conceptions  of  it  derived  from  merely  hearing 
or  reading  descriptions  of  it,  as  there  is  between 
the  knowledge  of  a foreign  country  imparted  to  us 
by  a traveller,  and  that  which  is  obtained  by  visiting 
it  ourselves. 

However,  on  account  of  the  “ars  longa,  vita 
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brevis,”  no  man,  great  as  his  diligence  may  be, 
would  be  able  to  glean  all  tlie  valuable  instruction, 
now  extant  on  surgery,  were  he  only  to  collect  what 
his  own  personal  experience  revealed  to  him.  The 
practice  in  any  hospital,  during  the  short  space  of 
time  it  is  usually  attended  — nay,  during  a man’s 
longest  existence  — is  a mere  drop  in  that  immense 
ocean  of  experience  which  has  been  accumulating 
for  ages.  You  must  take  advantage,  therefore, 
gentlemen,  of  all  the  facts,  observations,  and  im- 
provements, brought  to  light,  and  established  by 
the  genius  and  labour  of  the  past  and  present  ge- 
nerations. Now  the  principal  storehouses  of  such 
information  are  books ; and  it  is  my  duty  to  assure 
you,  that  if  you  have  an  idea  that  you  can  acquire 
the  character  of  well-informed  surgeons  without 
taking  the  trouble  to  consult  all  the  sources  of  in- 
struction at  hand,  amongst  which  are  lectures,  and 
good  practical  books,  you  ^viU  certainly  be  deceived. 

With  respect  to  lectures,  let  me  say,  they  are  not 
intended  to  supersede  industry  on  your  part,  but 
to  smooth  the  way  in  which  you  are  to  acquire  in- 
formation for  yourselves.  As  a truly  eminent  pro- 
fessor* of  history  has  remarked,  — “A  hearer  is 
not  to  sit  passive,  and  to  expect  to  see  performed  for 
him  those  tasks,  which  he  can  only  perform  for  him- 
self. It  is  from  a mistake  of  this  nature  that  they, 
who  attend  public  lectures,  often  retire  from  them 
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•with  disappointment : they  have  sought  impossi- 
bihties.” 

It  is,  I believe,  a very  just  observation,  that  “ no 
science  is  more  difficult  than  that  of  coimnunicating 
science  : ” teaching  is  itself  a study.  The  duty  of  a 
medical  professor,  as  described  by  John  Bell,  “ is  to 
concentrate  the  several  rays  of  science  upon  the 
great  questions  of  practice ; to  decide  with  sober 
sense  and  judgment  the  doubtful  points  in  our  pro- 
fession ; to  join  science 'with  art;  and  to  conduct 
with  a scrupulous  adherence  to  principle,  delicacy, 
and  truth,  the  education  of  young  men,  who  are 
presently  to  enter  on  the  business  of  the  world.” 

Gentlemen,  during  your  attendance  on  hospital 
practice,  be  sure  to  take  notes  of  every  interesting 
case.  This  plan  will  accustom  you  to  make  ob- 
servations yourselves ; it  will  teach  you  to  examine 
things,  and,  as  it  were,  to  think  for  yourselves. 
The  memoranda,  thus  collected  from  what  has  been 
called  the  Book  of  Nature,  will  also  be  of  great  use 
to  you  throughout  your  professional  life. 

You  should  likewise  profit  as  much  as  possible  by 
clinical  instruction,  given  either  in  the  wards  or 
theatre  of  the  hospital,  and  deduced  from  the  cases 
immediately  before  you.  If  you  aspire  to  the 
Fellowship,  as  I have  already  explained,  you  wiU  be 
under  the  necessity  of  producing  certificates  of 
diligent  attendance  at  lectures  on  clinical  surgeiy. 
Indeed,  I must  take  the  liberty  of  telling  you 
plainly,  that  simply  “ walking  the  hospital,  as  the 
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phrase  is,  will  never  make  John  Hunters,  Dupuy- 
trens,  or  Sir  Astley  Coopers  of  you. 

In  the  pursuit  of  medical  and  surgical  knowledge, 
you  wiU  do  well  to  remember  the  liberal  and  inde- 
pendent maxims,  to  which  the  great  Boerhaave  ad- 
hered in  his  very  successful  career  of  study.  “ He 
neither  neglected  the  observations  of  others,  nor 
blindly  submitted  to  celebrated  names.  He  neither 
thought  so  highly  of  himself  as  to  imagine  he  could 
receive  no  light  from  books,  nor  so  meanly  as  to 
believe  he  could  discover  nothing  but  what  was  to 
be  learned  from  them.  He  examined  the  observ- 
ations of  other  men,  but  trusted  only  to  his  own.” 
Such  is  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson’s  account  of  the  rules 
which  Boerhaave  followed  in  the  search  of  profes- 
sional information  : they  are  valuable — perhaps  so 
excellent,  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  suggest  any 
improvement  of  them  : I earnestly  recommend  them 
for  your  own  guidance. 

Nor  was  this  great  man  unacquainted  with  the 
art  of  recommending  truth  by  elegance,  and  eni- 
iDellishmg  the  philosopher  -with  polite  literature  : 
he  Imew,  that  but  a small  part  of  mankind  will 
sacrifice  their  pleasure  to  their  improvement ; and 
those  authors,  who  would  find  many  readers,  must 
endeavour  to  please  while  they  instruct. 

As  a department  of  natural  history,  the  study  of 
the  structure  of  the  human  body,  of  its  functions, 
of  its  disorders,  and  of  their  remedies,  is  interesting 
above  all  others,  and,  as  John  Bell  adds,  will  dis- 
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grace  no  man’s  genius,  however  great  his  acquire- 
ments or  his  talents.  To  a member  of  our  profes- 
sion, the  study  of  his  science  is  a long  and  pleasing 
investigation  of  the  most  interesting  and  secret 
parts  of  philosophy,  and  its  practice  a perpetual 
exercise  of  sldU  and  charity — of  the  noblest  faculties 
of  reason,  and  of  the  cardinal  virtues  of  the  heart. 

Wliatever  private  studies  or  amusements  you 
select  in  hours  of  relaxation,  or  for  the  improvement 
of  your  taste,  or  lighter  talents,  your  profession 
should  be  (says  the  same  distinguished  man)  as 
your  religion,  and  to  attain  excellence  in  it  your 
constant  endeavour  and  chief  pride. 

Gentlemen,  after  what  has  been  said,  you  must 
foresee,  that  the  line  of  life  you  have  chosen  is  one 
that  will  not  admit  of  waste  of  time.  You  must 
work  hard  ; but  the  labour  itself  is  delightful — so 
delightful,  that  it  has  well  been  asked,  whether,  if 
medicine  and  surgery  be  contemplated  in  their  in- 
trinsic relation  to  the  moral  and  intellectual  happi- 
ness of  their  votary,  there  be  any  other  profession 
that  so  clearly  pays  as  it  goes  ? that  rewards  him 
with  more  agreeable  and  more  philosophical  inform- 
ation ? or,  that  is  so  uniformly  devoted  to  the  good 
of  mankind  ? 


THE  END. 
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